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Lite and Education. 


No cant political phrases such as ‘‘ Repub- 
lican landslide’’ and ‘‘ Democratic revolt’’ 
can explain the significance of the recent 
election in Chicago which resulted in the 
defeat of the party in power by a majority of 
more than 45,000. Such terms answer for 
the politician’s explanation, but, as is not 
uncommon in political utterances, they con- 
ceal just the one vital point which is the 
kernel of the whole matter. The distinctive 
mark of this election is that it is a wiping-out 
of party lines by an outraged people deter- 
mined to rebuke audacious political unrigh- 
teousness. 


Chicago was an ‘‘awful example’’ of mu- 
nicipal misgovernment. No city in the coun- 
try, not even New York, was more given over 
to the rapacity and insolence of ward. poli- 
ticians. The Civic Federation of Chicago, 
a non-political society organized to promote 
‘the honesty, efficiency and economy of mu- 
nicipal government,’’ and to secure ‘‘ the 
utmost practical separation of municipal is- 
sues from State and national politics,’’ set 
on foot the movement which resulted in a 
law enacted by the Illinois legislature, grant- 
ing to any city in the State the privilege of 
establishing a merit system of municipal ser- 
vice whenever a majority of its voters should 
see fit to adopt such a system. 

By the provisions of the law the mayor 
shall appoint three civil service commissioners 
who shall keep a list of such applicants for em- 
ployment in the city’s service as have satisfac- 
torily passed civil service examinations; when 
@ vacancy occurs the commissioners shall 
certify three candidates from the head of their 
list; the one chosen shall be kept on probation 
for a period of time sufficient to test his speci- 
fic fitness for the position before he receives a 
permanent appointment. 

The law became operative in the nick of time 
to give Chicago an opportunity, by promptly 
accepting its privileges, to rid the city at 
once of the odium into which it had fallen, and 
it simply remained to be seen whether or not 
blind party allegiance and public apathy would 
permit the occasion to be lost. The test came 
on Tuesday, the second of April, and the re- 
sult is a refreshing assurance that the people 
of Chicago have risen above partisan affilia- 
tions in their determination to free their city 
from a vicious spoils system. 


In the Chicago overturn is seen fresh evi- 
dence that city voters are waking up to the 
realization that it rests entirely with themselves 
whether or not their municipal business is to 
be managed in an efficient, economical, and 
decent fashion. For the accomplishment of 
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this awakening much credit is due to the 
federations organized by public-spirited men 
and women in our various cities, with the 
single purpose of promoting an intelligent and 
effective interest in good government. In his 
book, ‘‘ Municipal Reform Movements,’’ Dr. 
William Howe Tolman describes nearly eighty 
such societies; and new ones are springing up 
almost daily. The practical good accom- 
plished by these societies is seen in the over- 
throw of one corrupt city ‘‘ring’’ after 
another; so general and sweeping is the move- 
ment that it has been aptly called a ‘civic 
renaissance.”’ 

To any serious friend of this ‘‘ new reforma- 
tion’’ there naturally arises a question as to 
the final outcome of it all. Are we really 
entering into a new and better era of city 
government, or are we only in a sort of ecstatic 
paroxysm? This, too, isa matter the decision 
of which rests entirely with the voters, and 
that it does rest with them is a fact which the 
various civic societies can not too strenuously 
insist upon. 

It is so much easier to get up a “revival 
meeting ’’ than it is to persuade a community 
to lead honest, sober lives for a twelvemonth. 
When the emotions are aroused and the heart 
is panting after righteousness, it is only 
natural to want to rout the devil; but when 
the passion of the conflict has cooled, it 
requires a great deal of moral stability to 
keep awake and see that the devil doesn’t 
sneak back among us. 

The civic situation is the same. To thecry 
of ‘‘ turn the rascals out!’’ the voters have 
responded nobly, smiting the enemy hip and 
thigh. But they are to be taught that in 
doing this they have only just begun. Let 
the civic societies persistently teach the great 
truth that iniquity is never killed by a single 
blow; indeed, that it is never killed at all, 
but only bound and cast in prison, and must 
therefore be carefully guarded from escape; 
or, to quit parables, let them teach the voters 
that the work so well begun must be supple- 
mented by a vigilant scrutiny into the ways 
of their public servants, a determination to 
measure promises only by work, to be un- 
blinded by party prejudice, and. on election 
day to be kept away from the polls by nothing 
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short of death. If this lesson is thoroughly 
learned we shall see that the ‘‘ renaissance ’’ 
has come to stay. 


General Isaac J. Wistar in a recently pub- 
lished letter speaks of University Extension as 
an error ‘‘in the direction of diffusiveness and 
superficiality.’’ He deprecates ‘‘ anything 
that encourages the unlearned to believe that 
attendance on a few discursive lectures, eked 
out with skim milk from a half dozen popular 
books is a fair substitute for any real collegiate 
training.’’ So do we; and we are able to find 
some excuse for General Wistar’s misconcep- 
tions concerning University Extension. They 
are probably fostered by the name itself, 
which we think unfortunate, in some respects; 
and by the fact that in England, where the 
movement started, it certainly was meant at 
first to extend to groups of people outside the 
universities very much the same sort of in- 
struction as that given within the walls. It 
should be frankly admitted, as it has been, 
long since, by the American Society, that, in 


this country at least, such a program is rarely 
practicable. If a 
wanted it can be had at college at less cost 


university education is 
than elsewhere. It does not follow, however, 
that nothing can be done for those who do not 
go to the universities, or that the education of 
those who do is finished when they receive 
their diplomas. 

Even now, the State takes care of the first 
class by means of the public schools, until 
they are about fifteen years of age. Ninety- 
five per cent of our population do not go to 
high schools or colleges. We have over sixty 
millions of people whose regular education 
ceases at the grammar school. All the social, 
economic and political questions of the future 
are to be settled by the ballots of these people, 
who are now left, while still children, with no. 
educational guides, their mental development 
a haphazard matter, depending entirely upon 
what they chance to read, hear and see. 

Think of these things in conjunction with 
inevitable democracy! Higher education, 
philanthropy, every sort of wisdom and virtue 
will come to nothing in making or saving a 
nation unless transmitted in some form to the 
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great mass of plain common people said to be 
presumably loved of the Lord, because He 
has made so many of them. 

The representatives of University Extension 
say to the people, ‘‘ We will furnish college- 
bred men as teachers, and give you just as 
much instruction as you will take, made as 
solid as you can stand it. If you wish to 
study, we will furnish safe guides, who will 
tell you what books to read, talk with you 
about your work and test its quality. We 
will do this for you in the time which you 
can spare from your vocations, and for the 
smallest possible fee. We will help you as 
well as we can to become thinking men and 
women, capable of seeing that there are things 
The 
University Extension teacher is precisely not 


worth serious study.” mission of the 
to lead people to think that there are short 
cuts to a complete education. It is rather to 
show them the need of education, its pleasures, 
and its cost in labor, and to make the undis- 
ciplined mind chary of venturing where the 
trained intelligence goes with difficulty. 


The 


the Porter bill, which is designed to reorgan- 


new educational measure, known as 
ize the school system of Philadelphia, provides 
that in cities of the first class, the Judges of 
the Courts of Common Pleas shall appoint a 
Board of Education, consisting of twenty-one 
members, whose term of office shall be three 
years each, seven new members to be ap- 
pointed each year to supply the places of the 
seven out-going members; this provision re- 
quires that of the original twenty-one mem- 
bers, seven shall serve only one year, and 
seven two years, the selection being made by 
lot from the twenty-one. 

In this board shall be centralized all author- 
ity in organizing and administering the school 
system, except the power to appropriate funds, 
which remains with City Councils; the Board 
of Education is to draw upon the appropria- 


tion by warrants; it is to re-apportion the 


school districts, to appoint and remove all 


school employes, from the Superintendent 
down, and to appoint Boards of Visitors with 
powers which it shall define. 
of the Board of Education and of the Boards 


of Visitors shall serve without remuneration. 


The members 
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The purpose of the bill is to take school 
administration out of politics, to establish 
that uniformity which is impossible in the 
local board system, and to centralize authority 
in a single responsible body. It is astonishing 
that a country which so persistently resents 
any political interference with religion, should 
have so long submitted to an educational sys- 
tem that is tainted with politics throughout; 
and it is the more astounding when we reflect 
that this has gone on in a country disposed to 
exalt popular education almost to a level 
with religion. 

Under the antiquated system in Philadelphia 
it has been possible to make political capital 
out of positions upon the Sectional Boards, 
because these boards were not only supervis- 
ory but also had a large patronage and an 
authority which although limited was still not 
distinct from that of the General Board. It 
is notorious that the school directorship has 
frequently been made a stepping stone by 
politicians, who went to the schools to learn 
the rudiments of that kind of political man- 
agement which is known, somewhat unfavor- 
The Porter bill 
makes it possible, at least, to eliminate these 


ably, as ‘‘ ward politics.”’ 


petty intrigues from the educational system. 

The State constitution provides (Article X, 
that ‘‘ women twenty-one years of 
age and upwards shall be eligible to any office 
of control or management under the school 
laws of the State."’ We suppose that it is be- 
cause the Boards of Visitors created by the 
bill are not to exercise control or management 
but merely supervision that there is a special 
provision for the appointment of women upon 
otherwise, this clause would 
unnecessary. Again, a smaller 
would be preferable to the one es- 
tablished. But, though there are defects 
in the bill, it nevertheless provides for a 
system greatly superior to the one now in 
existence, and the fact that it has the endorse- 
ment of nearly all the best sentiment in the 
State should be an argument with power to 
appeal to the legislature. 

The Civic Club of Philadelphia has done a 
noble work in its persistent efforts to have this 
bill made a law, and it received a partial 
reward in the passage of the bill through the 


Section 3) 


these boards: 


seem to be 


board 
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Senate on April 16 by a vote of thirty-nine 
yeas tononays. There was some manceuvring 
not very creditable to the Senate when the 
bill was taken up in Mr. Porter’s absence and 
defeated on the second reading, then immedi- 
ately reconsidered upon that gentleman’s reap- 
pearance, and on the next day passed without 
a dissenting vote. There seems to be an effort 
to kill the bill in the House of Representatives. 
It is a question if the same influence which 
prevailed in the Senate will see it through the 
lower house. 


On the evening of April 5 the Civic Club of 
Philadelphia opened a unique art exhibition 
in the Drexel Institute, consisting of 164 
engravings, photographs and casts of artistic 
masterpieces. The exhibition was designed as 
an illustrated suggestion for the decoration of 
school-rooms. Professor Percival Chubb, of 
the Brooklyn Institute, made the address of 
the evening, and was introduced by Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Stevenson, the president of the Civic 
Club. 

It is said that Paris last year spent more 
than half a million dollars in decorating its 
school-rooms, and that London spent almost 
The plan, though already adopted 
in Boston, is comparatively new in America, 
but will unquestionably have a speedy growth. 
The ladies of the Civic Club have done a com- 
mendable act in bringing it tangibly to the 
attention of the people of Philadelphia, and 
they have evidence that their efforts have 
already met with success in the fact that a 
considerable number of the pictures on exhi- 
bition were purchased by visitors with the 
intention of giving them to the schools. 

The idea is one which must commend itself 


as much. 


to everyone who believes in the purifying, 
humanizing power of art, for probably in no 
other conceivable way could children be 
brought into such intimate contact with it. 
It is in the essence of art that it acts most 
effectually when it acts continuously and 
silently. Children might listen to many 
learned expounders of art, or even tramp 
through many miles of gallery, and profit lit- 
tle. But let them sit daily surrounded by a 
few masterpieces, though only in copy, and 
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it is inevitable that they should be to some 
degree enlightened and uplifted thereby. The 
child, wearied with its book, glances up in 
that state of suspended attention when the 
mind is most receptive to a new impression; 
his gaze meets with, let us say, one of Rafael’s 
Madonnas, and instantly there steals into his 
mind a little of the inner meaning and mystery 
of art. The child can never be altogether a 
Philistine after that. 

It is the desire of the Civic Club to decorate 
all the school-rooms in the manner suggested, 
thus educating in the sense of beauty all 
children, 
adorned, if 


including those whose homes are 
adorned at all, 
and pictures 


atrocious 
illustrated 
Mrs. Stevenson, in her intro- 


with 
chromos from the 
weekly papers. 
ductory address, expressed the wish that they 
might so educate the coming generations as to 
make impossible the setting up of statues like 
some recently pedestaled in Philadelphia’s 
The Civie Club has taken the 
proper means to accomplish this design. 


public places. 


President Cleveland has made an indignant 
and spirited reply to the charge of drunken- 
ness brought against him by the Rev. Dr. 
Lansing in the Salem Methodist Episcopal 
Conference. The President believes that such 
malign reports are made possible by three 
things: a person mean enough to invent them, 
a minister gullible enough to believe them, 
and a newspaper greedy to publish sensations. 

The first two conditions cannot be remedied 
for they are inherent in human nature; there 
will always be slander-mongers, and there 
will always be light-headed reformers whose 
zeal outruns their discretion, good taste, and 
right judgment. But the third condition is 
one which can and ought to be remedied by 
publie opinion. The tone which many of our 
newspapers adopt in speaking of the Chief 
Executive is deplorable, and they aggravate 
their offence when they seek to justify it on 
the plea of freedom of speech. It is proper 
that the press should be free to express its 
opinion on every public word and act of all 
its officials; all that is necessary to be said on 
this subject has been said long ago and for all 
time. 
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It is freedom grown license that demands 
the same publicity with regard to the private 
life of a statesman. It is a strange paradox 
that denies to those whom we elect to admin- 
ister our laws some of the fundamental privi- 
leges of In simple justice it 
should be as culpable to defame the character 


oe 
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those laws. 
of the President as it is to commit the same 
offence against a private citizen. 

Sut the case is far stronger than this. 
Public opinion should demand that the Presi- 
dent as president be treated with an especial 
degree of honor. This is not a party question; 
An insult to 
the President is an insult to the whole nation 
Let his public policy 
be scrutinized without mercy, but let himself 


it is a question of self-respect. 
over which he presides. 


be treated in a manner worthy the highest 
office of a great nation. 

The Nation and Tue Citizen have each 
recently published letters from Mr. William 
Cranston Lawton setting forth some of the 
needs of a new review. The interest aroused 
by these communications shows that the idea 
has been slumbering in the minds of others. 

It is no objection to this proposition, that 
we are already inundated with periodical litera- 
This is rather an argument for the 
establishment of a new journal, organized 


ture. 


and conducted with the purpose of counter- 
acting some of the influences of the magazines 
already in existence. A magazine editor in 
New York recently remarked that he had just 
had 
ever seen in manuscript, and sadly added that 


declined the best contribution that he 


it would not have been appreciated by his 
readers. Consciously or otherwise, this confes- 
sion was a grave arraignment of himself and 
his brother editors ; it is arguing in a vicious 
circle for an editor to say that he must meet 
the low tastes of his readers while he is all the 
time creating those tastes. 

This is intended in no captious spirit. The 
popular magazine is sponsor for much that is 
meritorious, and its artistic value is unques- 
tionable. But in its very nature, compelled 
by competition to publish whatever ‘ will 
sell,’’ it is creating a taste for the ephemeral 
and a corresponding impatience with the seri- 
ous and thoughtful ; unfortunately the major- 
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ity of its readers are in complacent ignorance 
that their tastes are being so cultivated. It is 
amusing to see the young woman of the period 
step out of a news-shop with her arms full of 
the latest magazines and her eyes beaming with 
the demure consciousness that all who see her 
will esteem her a young person of ‘literary 
tastes.’’ Some one should preach her a little 
sermon, taking for text the great Dr. Bentley’s 
commentary on Pope’s ‘‘ Iliad,”’ itself a ‘‘ pop- 
ular sensation’’ in its day: ‘‘ A very pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope, but you mustn’t call it 
Homer.’’ A good deal that this young lady 
is about to read may be pretty, even clever, 
but she mustn’t call it literature. 

It is a 
medium of publication for the 


reasonable for some 
results of 
thoughtful study in all departments of learn- 
ing, a magazine which shall be neither the 
tool of the specialist nor the pastime of the 
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careless, but food for all who desire to keep 
pace with intellectual progress. 

It is significant that in the wake of this 
agitation for a review of general culture there 
should have been formulated a plan to estab- 
lish a new historical journal. The men who 
met in New York on April 6, and took the 


preliminary steps in the establishment of the 
American Historical Review are among the lead- 


The 
guarantee fund is well started, and the board 


ing historical scholars of the country. 


of publications consists of Professors George 
B. Adams of Yale, McMaster of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Hart of Harvard and 
Morse Stephens of Cornell, together with a 
representative from some Western college to 
be chosen later. Such an organization is in 
itself an earnest of success. 

The hope that this new historical review 
may in one department prove a fulfillment of 
the general desire of which we have been 
speaking, is our excuse for introducing it in 
this connection. We do not desire to see his- 
tory ‘‘ popularized,’’ in the evil sense of the 
word, but history is such a human thing that 
the new review can afford to treat it in a 
human fashion without doing violence to it. 
It would be a thousand pities to make this 
journal a mere report of special research. It 
should have a scope as broad as its subject, and 
that is as broad as the life of the human race. 


Sloane of 
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Recent Public Library Progress. 


It is common to speak of the rapid progress 
of the public library movement, and in one 
sense the progress is indeed rapid. New 
libraries are constantly springing up, and 
public attention is frequently called to liberal 
gifts and bequests for their founding, support, 
or housing, and to the erection in many cities 
and towns of new and large library buildings. 
Such buildings are indeed coming to be among 
the chief architectural ornaments of many 
cities. Buta little analysis of library statis- 
tics shows that the movement is but in its 
infancy, and that its progress is rather in the 
direction of ‘‘intension’’ than of extension, 
the work being made more thorough where 
already fairly well done rather than gaining 
new ground to any great extent. 

In Massachusetts it has made such progress 
that only between two and three per cent of the 
population live in towns without a free public 
library. Only in New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island besides, is there any approach to this 
state of things, and these three States contain 
one-half of all the free public libraries in the 
country, and more than are to be found in 
Great Britain. As they have only one- 
twentieth of the population of the country, 
it is evident that they are ten times as well 
provided with libraries as are the rest of the 
States on the average. Room enough yet for 
progress! In fact south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line free libraries are almost entirely unknown, 
and several Northern States are equally desti- 
tute; only in those whose population is largely 
infused with the New England element have 
free libraries gained much headway. 

In geographical comparisons of this sort, 
the varying conditions of life must be taken 
into account, Success with public libraries 
is conditioned very largely on compactness of 
population. Leaving aside the cities. they 
find their most natural growth in village life 
like that of New England, with its close touch 
of neighbors, its town-meeting government 
and its strong bent toward intellectual pur- 
suits. Where this state of society does aot 
exist libraries will not naturally spring up, 
nor can they be stimulated into life by efforts 
from without, except as the conditions may be 
gradually improved, civic and local pride be 
quickened, and a love of learning be enkindled. 
Gifts of money for library purposes abound, 
not where they may seem to be most needed, 
but inevitably where the atmosphere is already 
charged with the requisite elements. ‘‘ To 
him that hath shall be given’’ here as else- 
where. 

Thus it has proved, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to appear, that the multiplication and 
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enlarged use of libraries will come as the result 
of a gradual growth in the culture and refine- 
ment of the community, and in its civic self- 
consciousness and esprit de corps; it cannot, 
therefore, be depended on as a means to pro- 
duce this state of things however well calcu- 
lated for that purpose it may seem to be, 
unless by a stretch of paternalism on the part 
of the State a species of compulsion be brought 
to bear on the local community. Here the 
problem becomes a theoretical one of State 
socialism, for desirable as State compulsion 
may seem to be for such a purpose of educa- 
tion and improvement for the whole people, 
experience as to its workings cannot be re- 
ferred to. 

But powerful agencies to stimulate a de- 
mand for public libraries and their consequent 
spontaneous growth, where otherwise such a 
demand might not be found, have lately been 
brought to bear throughout the country. 
Among such agencies are new methods of 
education, making the library almost a neces- 
sary adjunct of the school system; an im- 
mensely developed newspaper press which 
awakens intellectual hunger as it penetrates 
every recess of town and country; but more 
particularly the great movements for home 
study, of which the Chautauqua system is the 
leading example, and University Extension 
the latest and most thoroughgoing. The 
recently aroused interest in questions of gov- 
ernment and political science, such as taxation 
and revenue, land tenure, ballot reform, and 
others, also points directly to the need of 
libraries which may furnish to the people 
those books of history, biography and _ sociol- 
ogy from which they may acquire the knowl- 
edge needed by those whose votes are to settle 
these questions. 

That a new and hopeful interest in public 
libraries has been aroused is indicated by the 
recent development in library legislation, one 
State after another having established com- 
missions to foster the establishment of libra- 
ries, rendering some financial assistance to the 
poorer towns. Such commissions are now at 
work in Massachusetts, New York, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont, 
and their efforts meet with cordial acceptance 
on the part of the towns and cities. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the commission found two-thirds 
of the towns already supplied with libraries, 
and it has been a comparatively easy task to 
start them in nearly all the others. In New 
York, on the other hand, owing largely to the 
prevalence of the school district libraries, which, 
however, have not proved to be at all an equiv- 
alent for publie libraries, the latter are com- 
paratively unknown, and the State Commission 
(in this case the Regents of the University ) have 
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a much larger task on their hands. Under the 
energetic direction of the present Secretary 
of the Regents, Mr. Melvil Dewey, vigorous 
and systematic efforts are being made to arouse 
interest and excite a general demand for 
library privileges. ‘‘ Traveling libraries,”’ 
each consisting of a small number of carefully 
selected books, are loaned to towns for a lim- 
ited period, and prove eflicient means of start- 
ing an interest which leads to the establishment 
of local libraries. 

General interest in public libraries is being 
aroused in many other States through local 
organizations of librarians, meeting from time 
to time to discuss questions of local library 
interest; these organizations have, in fact, in 
most cases, been the means of securing the 
favorable and fostering legislation referred to 
At least twelve such librarians’ asso- 
ciations are now in existence, and the number 
is increasing. In two States, Nebraska and 
Missouri, the educating has been 
commenced by the recognition of one day in 
the year as ‘‘ Library Day,’’ directed to the 
promotion of libraries, as ‘‘ Arbor Day”’ is, in 
many States, to the promotion of forestry and 
nature-study, mainly through the public 
schools. 

Besides the State associations, there are 
library clubs in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, and Southern California 
(Los Angeles and vicinity), doing an excellent 
work in securing harmony and co-operation 
among the libraries of these centres of popu- 
lation, and raising the standard of library 
administration. 

In library administration itself great prog- 
ress has been made in late years, tending to 
lessen and simplify the labor of establishing 
and maintaining a library. Through the 
co-operative efforts of the American Library 
Association and the influence of the various 
training schools and classes for librarians, 
methods have been found for doing most parts 
of the work of a library greatly superior to 
those formerly in vogue. Trained librarians 
and. assistants can now be had, and libraries 
need no longer waste time and money in ex- 
perimenting for themselves with men or with 
measures. Cataloguing has been reduced to 
a science, and is coming to be done largely by 
co-operation. The exhibit of the American 
Library Association at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition did a great deal to spread informa- 
tion as to the most approved library methods, 
and the ‘‘A. L. A. Catalogue,’’ issued in con- 
nection with that exhibition, gives the titles 
of the best 5000 volumes for a new library, 
thus saving most of the labor of selection on 
the part of the directors of an individual 
library in purchasing the first supply of books. 
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The relations of public libraries to the pub- 
lic schools have been carefully observed for 
many years, and well-considered plans for 
promoting their co-operation have been widely 
adopted. The forthcoming (April) number 
of the Library Journal is to be devoted to this 
subject, and will show how extremely valu- 
able an adjunct of the school the library may 
be made. Where library books are intelli- 
gently used, routine text-book work is largely 
reduced, pupils, even in the lower grades, are 
taught to be investigators in the literature of 
subjects, and genuine culture through the use 
of masterpieces of literature takes the place 
of dull memorizing of facts, rules, and dates. 

The presidential address at the 1894 meet- 
ing of the American Library Association was 
made by Mr. J. N. Larned, Superintendent of 
the Buffalo Library, and compiler of the ad- 
mirable work, ‘‘History for Ready Reference.”’ 
Rarely, if ever, have the place and power of 
the public library been more strongly set forth 
than in his words: 

‘*T am persuaded that the public library of 
the future will transcend our dreams in its 
penetrating influence. It is a store, 


areservoir, of the new knowledge of the latest 
day and the ripened wisdom of the long past. 
There is nothing that stands equally 


beside it as a possible agent of common culture. 
It is the one fountain of intellectual life which 
cannot be exhausted; which need not be chan- 
neled for any fortunate few; which can be led 
to the filling of every cup, of every capacity, 
for old or young. Its vast powers 
for good are so little exposed to seduction or 
corruption that it seems to give promises fer 
the future which are safer and surer than any 
others that society can build hopes upon. . 

Those of us who have faith in the fut- 
ure of democracy can only hold our faith fast 
by believing that the knowledge of the learned, 
the wisdom of the thoughtful, the conscience of 
the upright, will some day be common enough 
to prevail, always, over every factious folly and 
every mischievous movement that evil minds 
or ignorance can set astir. When that blessed 
time of victory shall have come, there will be 
many to share the glory of it; but none of them 
will rank rightly before those who have led and 
inspired the work of the public libraries. ’’ 

WitiraMm I. FLercuer. 
Amherst College Library. 


‘*Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes 
of his greatness; it is because there is an In- 
finite in him, which with all his cunning he 
cannot quite bury under the Finite.’’—Carlyle. 
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The Open Window. 


Note.—This lay sermon in miniature was delivered, in 
its original form, after a reading from Homer, to an audi- 
ence of fellow-teachers, largely former pupils of the 
speaker. The circumstances may, perhaps, excuse some- 
what the light and desultory treatment of a large but 
well-worn subject. The author is emboldened to per- 
petuate his winged words, in print, solely by the convic- 
tion that certain theses stand eternally in need of 
reiteration and fresh illustration. 


It is said that a skillful physician can dis- 
cover what handicraft a mechanic follows, 
from the excessive development of certain 
muscles and the feebleness of others. Some- 
what less obviously, each intellectual profes- 
sion tends to strengthen certain faculties, at 
the expense of the rest. Perhaps a school- 
master may be permitted to dwell for a 
moment, with frankness of speech, on one of 
the perils in his own vocation. 

We, as teachers, must limit our thoughts, 
most of the time, to the needs and the com- 
prehension of children. There is imminent 
danger, lest we ourselves grow intellectually 
timid, limited, unprogressive. We may stoop 
so constantly as to lose the power of standing 
erect. Familiar as we are with the maxim of 
the copy-books, ‘‘The boy is father to the 
man,’’ yet, seeing troops of juvenile figures 
and faces only as they pass us by, it is hard 
for us fully to realize, how soon these children 
are to become actual men and women; to 
hold it before us as our chief task, that we 
are to prepare them for the duties and prob- 
lems of that wider school-room, which we call 
the world. ‘‘ Non schol sed vitze discimus,’ 
said Harkness’ ‘‘ Latin Reader,’’ and even in 
that companion of our youth it was doubtless 
a plagiarism from a still older classic. Every 
school is indeed a fitting school. Do we our- 
selves adequately understand the requirements 
of that University to which our graduates 
pass ? 

Yet surely the timid landsman can never 
train the young mariner to breast the storm 
fearlessly and wisely. He whose thoughts 
are bounded by his native village sends no 
conquering heroes forth. Perhaps in any 
case our warnings, however wise, will count 
for little, until Experience, the grimmer task- 
master, emphasizes them with stripes few or 
many. 

“*Tf you will let, as none will do, 
Another’s heartache serve for two,’’— 


There is a sadder sincerity than usual in 
this passing sigh of one, who was confessedly 
a Bad Boy himself. Still, it will not be seriously 
questioned, that the ideal schoolmaster should 
be wise rather than learned, a man yet more 
than a scholar. 
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And so, the windows even of the school- 
room, surely of the study, cannot offer too 
wide a vista across the motley paths and fields 
of life. It is most desirable that the peda- 
gogue, once at least, and long before he grows 
old, shall resolutely bar behind him the school- 
house door, grasp his wander-staff, and venture 
far, and long, upon the highways and among 
the monuments of other men, as diverse as 
may be from those his childhood knew. More- 
over, he must bring back from these wander- 
years, if it came not with him from school or 
college, at least one strong and_ firm-held 
thread of the higher intellectual life, which, 
like the miraculous cord of the Indian magi- 
cian, shall have the power to uplift him, 
though it be but for a single hour in the week, 
high aloft, quite out of his daily environment, 
his routine tasks and thoughts. 

It must not be imagined that these last 
words indicate any chafing discontent with 
the limitations that hedge in the teacher’s life. 
Rather we find our highest inspiration in this 
our heaviest responsibility,—that we spend 
our days where our lightest words and _ hasti- 
est acts, quiteas much as those most anxious- 
ly pondered, may mould for life the plastic 
natures about us. Such limitations are essen- 
tial to our usefulness, Limitations of some 
sort are doubtless essential to every man’s 
usefulness. Yet who of us has not known 
the teacher who is but a narrow pedant, 
probably a petty tyrant as well, in the 
school-room, because he quaffs from no deep 
fountains of intellectual life outside it? 

Nor is this all. Whatever the conditions 
of the scholarly life in other ages and lands, 
for us scholasticism is past forever. We pace 
no cloistered ways secluded from the busy 
street. We are all American citizens: inde- 
pendent and responsible actors in the greatest 
and most difficult attempt at self-government 
and free development the world has ever seen: 
and in facing this problem, we, as teachers, 
are ‘conscious of a double duty: for we are 
private soldiers, and drill sergeants at the 
same time. 

The greatest danger of our isolated Ameri- 
can life is, doubtless, the difficulty we have 
in adequately realizing our close connection 
with the other races and generations of men. 
Exultant in our national youth and strength, 
we are prone to forget the vital truth, that all 
our efforts make as it were but a ripple in the 
resistless currents which are forever reshaping 
the world of to-day out of the slowly crum- 
bling world of the past. Though the change 
be as constant and complete as that going on 
in our own frames, yet a nation can no more 
ignore and escape that historic past than a 
man or woman can outgrow the influences of 
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heredity and early environment. Only 
through a full comprehension of what is, 
and what has been, can we give an intelligent 
aid in moulding the nobler things that shall be 
hereafter. 

And therefore there are two studies, distinct 
though not widely sundered, which seem to 
deserve in an especial degree the thoughtful 
attention of all. One is History, the record 
of men’s efforts in the past to shape their so- 
cial and political life into endurable and endur- 
ing forms. It is full of terrible warnings, no 
doubt, but yet not wholly discouraging, surely, 
—at least to him who can accept the words of 
the good gray poet of New England who is 
still missed from among us: 

‘* Yet sometimes gleams upon my sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right ; 
And step by step, since Time began, 

I trace the gradual gain of man.”’ 

Any sound and profitable study of history 
will be based upon the truth which the late 
Professor Freeman was never weary of enfore- 
ing, that there is no cleft between ancient and 
modern life. In the story of man’s existence 
on earth 

‘* There is no far or near, 

There is neither soon nor late.’’ 
It is one unbroken and still unfinished web of 
interlaced cause and effect, influence and re- 
action. Our knowledge of this record is, 
indeed, often sadly fragmentary; yet, even 
so, each page throws light on all, and is in 
turn itself best understood in the light of the 
whole. 

Nevertheless, these many leaves, blotted by 
man’s past sins and errors, are by no means 
all equally precious to us. Here and there 
upon the record shine the heroic deeds that 
saved a nation’s freedom. High and clear 
above the clash of spears or volleying musket- 
ry should ring in our ears the triumphant 
death-cry of Winkelried; the parting sigh of 
William the Silent and Abraham Lincoln; the 
battle-hymn of the young martyr Korner; the 
noble words of Nathan Hale, ‘‘ My only re- 
gret is, that I have but one life to give for my 
country.’’ And those who lived on to pros- 
perity and honor in the days of peace, like 
Aristides, Timoleon, Africanus, Washington, 
Wellington, deserve, often, no less gratitude 
and admiration than those who died before 
they saw the victory. These proud days and 
deeds, that rescued the banner of human lib- 
erty, we rightly prize above the 

‘* Lazy ages wrapt in sloth and ease ’”’ 
that 


‘No actions leave to busy chronicles.’ 


And despite the thoughtful protest against 
‘‘drum and trumpet’’ histories, it will be 


late indeed before the heart of youth ceases 
to throb loudest at these familiar tales of 
heroic valor and martial triumph. The 
swinging lines of Horatius and the Battle of 
Ivry will long outlive the criticism of Matthew 
Arnold, who denied all appreciation of true 
verse to us who enjoy them as poetry! For 
the young reader at least, history must still 
be largely ‘‘an epic in points of light;’’ and 
we cannot wonder if, to the oe of boyhood, 
the gleam upon Henry of Navarre’s helmet 
shines farther afield than Florence Nightin- 
gale’s hospital lamp. It is not the task of 
education to ridicule or condemn such crude 
enthusiasms of youth, though they may indeed 
be gradually and gently drawn to higher ideals. 
3ut the other study, not more instructive, 
perhaps, but surely more full of consolation 
for desponding hours, is literature. And by 
that word, again, I mean to call to mind 
above all else the immortal master-works, the 
Bibles of the Nations (to use an expression a 
friend has made a familiar one), which are 
not, and were never intended bo be, mere 
delineations and echoes of the actual struggles, 
sins, and failings of mankind. Rather they 
are idealized pictures, visions if you will, 
wherein great poets and seers have mirrored 
that which may be. The rushing chariots of 
Homeric heroes, the contented life of the 
banished duke and his comrades in the forest 
of Arden, the conclave of Swiss patriots greet- 
ing the sunrise on the Riitli, will never return 
for us, for they never really were. Nay, 
rather, they abide forever ours, because they 
never were. And for him whose imagination 
is most strongly winged, who can breathe in 
an attenuated air, there remains above all the 
companionship of the grave-faced Florentine, 
as he passes 


‘Up the mountain where men’s souls are cured,”’ 


and on through all the widening spheres of 
paradise. 

These, and others like them in differing 
degree, are the inspired bards and prophets of 
mankind. They can never lose the power to 
thrill the blood of the young, and of the old 
who still keep before their eyes undimmed the 
visions of youth. They can uplift us from 
the petty anxieties of the passing day. In 
their companionship we can make our thoughts 
pure and our hearts strong for .the great 
opportunity, the hour of heroic endeavor, 
that may or may not come to any man soon 
or late. Better still, they can help us to 
remember, that each moment of human life 
is the grandest and holiest of all mysteries, 
and alive with infinite opportunities. The 
commonplace alone is unreal. Not what we 
are,—still less what we know,—is the test of 
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character, but what we are striving to become. 
The teacher should not seem to lean and beckon 
upward from a remote and restful table-land. 
He too is clambering eagerly, not too far in 
advance to lend a helping hand. And the 
only failure is his who no longer strives. 
‘*No endeavor is in vain, 
The reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain.’’ 

The school-room window, then, should 
illuminate the well-conned daily task by the 
widest possible outlook upon the world, upon 
the universe ; and yet from world-wide wan- 
derings we shall still return to the final object 
of all our toil;—to awaken the nobler aspira- 
tions of the soul: to fix its eyes upon the 
highest ideal aims. 

Wittram Cranston LAwTon. 


The New Romanticism. 


Within a few years there has grown up an 
entirely new species of literary fiction. Among 
its most prominent creators are Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, Stanley Wey- 
man, Conan Doyle, Anthony Hope and Gilbert 
Parker. 

With the exception of the lamented Steven- 
son, all these writers are young men, whose 
work, we may assume, is but fairly begun. 
These men differ materially among themselves 
in the selection of their characters and local 
settings, as well as in the literary talent with 
which they treat their themes, but they may 
be grouped in a class as makers of purely 
romantic stories. 

Whether we are gratified or offended by the 
tone of these new stories, the fact is undenia- 
ble that they have caught the popular fancy. 
This fact is suprising, in view of the long and 
powerful dominion of the ‘ realistic’’ novel. 
So complete was the subjection of the reading 
public to the ‘‘novel of purpose,’’ as its 
defenders delight to call it, that there seemed 
to be much reason in the boastful claim of its 
apostles that it would never be supplanted by 
any other form of literature. They claimed 
that its authority was based upon rational 
grounds, in that it ministered to the deepest 
yearnings of the modern mind, which above 
all things else, craves truth. 

‘What is truth?”’’ is an ancient question 
not yet satisfactorily answered; but the real- 
ists promised us that if we would give patient 
attention to their tenets and works, we should 
in time read the riddle. And so, in all docility, 
we obeyed, for we were eager to know the 
truth. Natural science and historical research 
had shaken our faith in old established author- 
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ity and we strained our anxious eyes for a 
glimpse of some new haven of repose; our 
hearts palpitated with expectancy when we 
heard the large promises of the ** veritists.’’ 

It must be admitted that this ‘novel of 
purpose ’’ led us through devious and trying 
ways, starving us in deserts of platitudes, 
bewildering us in jungles of paradoxes, suffo- 
ating us with the foul air of slums and dark 
alleys, and frequently plunging us up to our 
eyes in sloughs of despair. If, in our agony, 
we were inclined to make occasional faint 
protest and to beg for just a little respite, just 
one or two books of mere amusement to ease 
the nervous strain a little, we quickly checked 
ourselves, reproached our faint hearts, and 
plunged into a thicker, thornier wilderness of 
pathological novels, psychological novels, 
sociological novels, and theological novels, 
determined to have the truth if we died for it. 

Whether weary of labor, or sickened by 
hope long deferred, or simply convinced that 
it is folly to search for facts in avowed fiction, 
we have at last rebelled, and now we turn 
with glad welcome to these young Englishmen 
who gaily approach us with no more preten- 
tious mission than to amuse us with ‘‘ mere 
stories.”’ 

This revival of romanticism is just cause for 
congratulation. It is a good symptom, for it 
indicates that the world, long sick of a fever 
and tossing in delirium, is at length returning 
to its normal health. Unquestionably, a large 
measure of the success of the realistic novel 
was due to that morbid prurience which is one 
of the surest marks of a diseased mind. The 
world will not love truth less, but it will come 
to understand that the only way to find truth 
is to keep sane. Change the tense of the verb 
in Wordsworth’s line and you have an eter- 
nal truth, ‘*To be young is very heaven;’’ 
and the love of a mere story is characteristic 
of youth. 

There is something, however, in the very 
avidity with which the new romance has been 
taken up that makes a thoughtful reader pause 
in doubt and fear. One of the most notable 
and least admirable traits of modern society is a 
tendency to make a ‘‘fad’’ of everything it 
likes, to worship the novelty rather than the 
intrinsic merit of the object of its fancy. 

Unfortunately there are never lacking ar- 
tists, whose thirst for notoriety is greater than 
their reverence for their art, who are ready to 
pander to a prevailing fashion to the detri- 
ment of their art. There are already signs 
that the new romanticism is in this peril. 
The world has undoubtedly developed a sud- 
den taste for adventurous narrative, bold 
strokes, and audacious  situations—things 
good in conjunction with other qualities, but 
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dangerous if carried to excess, Extravagance, 
grotesquerie, noise and bluster are as incapa- 
ble of making great literature as are realistic 
inanity and obscenity. 

He who is wise will understand that the 
period of realistic ascendancy was no hiatus, 
but a definite stage in the development of 
literature, and that like every evolutionary 
stage it has left an indelible stamp. The young 
romanticism must understand in its beginning 
that realism has taught one lesson which must 
be learned by every subsequent school of fic- 
tion, namely, that no novel is of permanent 
value whose characters are not created in 
harmony with the fundamental laws of human 
nature. That all human beings are fit mater- 
ial for fiction is a thesis which the realists 
have not been able to establish either in their 
creed or their practice, for some human 
beings are dull both in books and out of books, 
and others are abnormal, no more adapted to 
the requirements of literary art than the two- 
headed boy of the dime museum is adapted to 
the requirements of sculptural art; but that 
whatever characters are selected should be 
treated in accordance with natural law, is a 
realistic proposition with which none can 
quarrel, for it is as true as life itself. The 
period of the melo-dramatic gentlemen and 
ladies of Horace Walpole, Clara Reeve, and 
Mrs. Radcliffe is past forever; no expenditure 
of theatrical thunder and chemical lightning 
and painted scenery can ever again make them 
appeal to us, for they are false to the possibili- 
ties of life. Even Sir Walter Scott’s dark- 
browed heroes and fluttering swooning heroines 
have ceased to be impressive, though we take 
off our hats to those characters whom the 
great Wizard created in the likeness of the 
people whom he actually knew. 

Such is the lesson whicn the realists have 
taught us, and we are not likely to forget it. 
Their labors have trained us to detect false 
notes which would not have rasped the sensi- 
bilities of our eighteenth century grandfathers. 
And now the task of the new romanticists is 
the pleasant one of reaping where others have 
sown. Let them make their framework of 
plot, incident and situation just as remote 
from modern experience as they choose; let 
them paint as many gloomy castles and mys- 
terious dungeons and brave tourneys and 
doughty feats of arms as ever crowded the 
pages of an old French romance; but let them 
see to it that the men and women who move 
amid these scenes be modeled from the life. 
The great Hebrew and Greek literatures are 
witnesses that human nature millenniums 
since was pretty much as it is to-day; the 
exigencies of unfamiliar circumstance do not 
change character; they merely reveal it in a 
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new light. The true artistic imagination will 
understand how real people would act if they 
were situated in romantic conditions, and to 
portray this truth is the business of the new 
maker of stories. His privilege is to make a 
literature both truthful and pleasing, and his 
reward will be the approval, not only of 
intelligent readers, but of that which is better, 
a good artistic conscience. 
STOCKTON AXSON. 


The Pennsylvania Election Laws. 


NUMBER THREE. 
Continued from Page 35 of ** THE CITIZEN.”’ 
PENALTIES AND THEIR ENFORCEMENT. 


Election frauds, in case no punishment is 
prescribed by statute, are indictable at the 
common law.’ Penalties varying from $100 
fine and three months imprisonment, to $1000 
fine and two years imprisonment, are attached 
to the following acts pertaining to the registry 
list: Knowingly assessing a person as a 
qualified voter who is not qualified, or refus- 
ing to assess one whois qualified; “assessing a 
tax against a person within sixty-one days 
preceding election day; “issuing or giving a re- 
ceipt for a poll tax to or for any person whose 
name is not on the assessment list; ‘altering 
the list of voters in any way. 

It is the duty of any citizen who knows that 
an assessor has violated the law, either through 
neglect or otherwise, to make affidavit specifi- 
cally setting forth the facts before a magistrate 
or judge, who will issue a warrant for the 
arrest of the assessor. 

The fact that the assessor’s list also serves 
the purpose of a registry list renders the law 
somewhat obscure. The act of 1891 provides 
that the assessor shall place upon the assess- 
ment list the names of male citizens, twenty- 
one years of age and upwards, who claim to 
be qualified voters; but no person who has at- 
tained the age of twenty-two is a qualified 
voter until he has paid a State or county tax. 
The intent of the law, however, is clear. It 
is illegal to issue a poll tax receipt to any one 
whose name is not upon the assessment list. 
Therefore, any person who is a bona fide resi- 
dent of the district has a right to have his 
name placed upon the list in order that he may 
qualify himself for voting by paying his tax.’ 

The whole system of registration in force in 
Philadelphia is antiquated and ill adapted to 


! Commonwealth vs. McHale, 97 Pa. S. 397. 

2 Act 30, Jan., 1874. 

° Tbid. 

* Act 2, April 2, 1866. 
In re Registry List. 


41 L. I. 17%. 
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accomplish the object desired, and were it not 
for the Constitutional provision that ‘‘ no elec- 
tor shall be deprived of the privilege of voting 
by reason of his name not being registered,’’ 
it would have long since become intolerable. 
The length of the period between making the 
original assessment in May and the correction 
of the same in September is a fruitful source 
of fraud. No provision is made by law for 
correcting this list with the aid of information 
as to deaths that have occurred during the 
period between the assessment and election 
day, when any person who has died within 
the period named may be personated without 
much danger. The whole burden of correcting 
the list is thrown upon the public, and the 
dates fixed for the same are so long before 
election day that public interest in correcting 
them does not arise until it is too late. 
Attention has already been called to the 
evils arising from the system which allows poll 
tax receipts to be bought by persons who are 
not the authorized agents of the voters whose 
names appear upon the receipts. Another evil 
not less striking arises from the fact that 
while the law provides that a poll tax receipt 
shall not be issued to any one whose name 
does not appear upon theassessor’s list sixty-one 
days before election day, it is a common thing 
to see large numbers of electors claiming the 
right to vote because they can show poll tax 
receipts, although their names are not upon 
the registry list. This means that the possess- 
ors of the receipts either had them the previous 
year, and that their names were then regis- 
tered but have since been omitted from the 
list, or it means that the receipts were issued 
contrary to the law demanding that the names 
shall be upon the list before the receipt is 
given. In the one case the assessor has been 
guilty of neglect of duty; in the other, the 
poll tax collector is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


ELECTION OFFICERS. 


The district election board consists of one 
judge and two inspectors.’ They are nomi- 
nated and elected in the same manner and at 
the same time as assessors (q. v.), except 
that while the judge and one inspector are 
chosen from the dominant party in the dis- 
trict, the other inspector must be taken from 
the next strongest party.* They must be res- 
idents of the district for which they are 
chosen, and cannot hold, nor within two 
months of the election have held, any office, 
national, State or local, except that of justice 
of the peace or notary public. Each inspector 
is entitled to appoint one clerk, who must pos- 


1 Const. VIII, 2 14. 
2 Act, 30 Jan., 1874, 2 15. 
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sess the same qualifications as the judge and 
inspectors. 

A vacancy in the election board may be 
filled at any time before election day by the 
Court of Common Pleas, upon proof that such 
vacancy exists.’ 

If on the morning of election the judge 
should fail to be present, the majority inspec- 
tor appoints a judge, and if the masority 
inspector does not appear, the judge appoints 
some one to serve in his place.* If the minor- 
ity inspector is not present on that morning, 
the person who received the next highest vote 
for judge at the last preceding election acts in 
his place. Should there still be a vacancy at 
the end of half an hour after the time for 
opening the polls, the qualified electors pres- 
ent choose some one to fill it.* 

Upon the division of an election district the 
functions of the election officers are destroyed. 
The old election officers cannot act for either 
of the new districts. * 

In Philadelphia, the Court of Common Pleas 
sits during the entire day on election day, for 
the purpose of hearing and deciding disputes 
concerning election officers. The Court, in 
case of a dispute, has power to decide sum- 
marily which set of election officers shall 
act.° 

In addition to the above named officers, 
upon application of five citizens of any elec- 
tion district, two overseers may be appointed 
by the Court of Common Pleas.° They need 
not belong to the two principal parties, but 
must not both belong to the same party, and 
are appointed for the particular election only. 
They have the right to supervise the proceed- 
ings of election officers, report to the Court 
appointing them, and in case the election offi- 
cers disagree, they may decide the question in 
dispute. The following offences on the part 
of election officers are punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, varying from $20 to $1000, and 
from thirty days to one year: 

Drunkenness while in discharge of duty;' 
acting as judge or inspector before taking and 
subscribing to the oath prescribed by law;° re- 
ceiving the vote of any person whose name is 
not on the list without requiring the prescribed 
proof of right to vote; neglecting or refusing 
to attend on the day of election;’ refusing to 
act after elected, or neglecting to perform the 


' Act, 19 May, 1893. 
2 Act, 2 July, 1839, 2 16. 
3 Act, 2 Feb., 1854, 731. 
3rightly, Phila. Digest, 708. 

> Act, 2 Feb., 1854, ¢ 31. 

Const. VIII, 416. Act 30 Jan., 1874, Z 4. 
* Act, 19 May, 1887, @ 1. 

Act, 30 Jan., 1874, 7 1. 
® Act, 2 July, 1839, 4 101. 
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duties as directed by law. An action should 
not be brought against the election officers 
jointly, but against each one individually. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Under the ballot reform act of 1893, any 
political party which at the last preceding 
election polled two per cent of the largest vote 
cast for any State officer, may nominate officers 
by primaries and conventions. The certificate 
of nomination must be signed by the president 
and secretaries of the convention by which 
the nomination was made. The approval ofa 
certificate by a city committee is not sufficient. 
The officers signing the certificate must add 
their residence and vouch for the correctness 
of the nomination. In the case of a nomination 
for an office in a district composed of two coun- 
ties, itis not competent for the electors of one 
county only to nominate a candidate for the dis- 
trict, and the certificate of such nomination is 
wholly void. Independent nominations may 
also be made by means of nomination papers. 
For an office to be voted for by the electors of 
the whole State, the minimum number of 
signers required is one-half of one per cent of 
the highest number of votes cast for any State 
office at the preceding election. The signa- 
tures must be vouched for by the affidavit of 
at least five electors. 

For any other office, the number of signa- 
tures must be at least two per cent of the 
highest number of votes cast for any office in 
the district for which the nomination is made. 
In each case the affidavits of the persons 
vouching for the signers must accompany the 
nomination papers. A paper accompanied by 
a less number of vouchers than five, or one 
bearing evident marks of alteration, or one 
bearing a less number of signatures than re- 
quired by law must be rejected. The act per- 
mits separate nomination papers, essentially 
alike, and certified to by different sets of 
vouchers, but in such cases, each set must be 
certified to by at least five of the signers.’ 
Every certificate of nomination must specify 
(1) the party or policy represented by the 
candidates, expressed in not more than three 
words, (2) the name of each candidate, his 
profession, business, or occupation, and his 
place of residence, with street and number, 
(3) the office for which such person is nom- 
inated. The same words must not be used 
to describe the party or policy used by 
any ‘party making nominations by conven- 
tions. The right to use any political ap- 
pellation may be decided by the Court of 


' Commonwealth vs. Boyle, 14, P. C. C. 577. 
? Ingram’s nomination papers, 14 P. C. C. 1. 
Craig’s nomination papers,14 P. C. C. 3. 
King’s nomination, 12 P. C. C.161 
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Common Pleas. All certificates for State 
officers, including judges and senators, must 
be filed with the secretary of the Common- 
wealth, at least thirty-five days before the 
day of election, and nomination papers at least 
twenty-eight days. If the nomination is filed 
by mistake with the County Commissioners, 
they cannot certify the nomination to the 
sheriff. Certificates for all other offices, ex- 
cept borough and township offices, must be 
filed with the County Commissioners, at least 
twenty-eight days, and nomination papers at 
least twenty-one days before the election. 
For township and borough offices, at least 
eighteen and fifteen days are required. 
Certificates of nomination, and nomination 
papers when filed are open to public inspection. 
In case of vacancy for any cause, the conven- 
tion or primary, or the citizens originally 
making the nomination, may make a substi- 
tute nomination at any time before election. 
If the convention or citizens making the 
original nomination, have authorized any 
committee, or if any executive committee of 
any party be authorized by party rules, to 
fill such vacancy, the convention is not re- 
quired to reconvene, or the citizens to sign a 
new nomination paper. The executive com- 
mittee, or the committee of citizens so au- 
thorized, may file the nomination paper, and 
this must set forth the facts of the vacancy, 
and the authority conferred upon them to fill 
it. This must be verified by affidavit. If 
the citizens making a nomination have not 
authorized a committee to act in case of va- 
cancy, a substitute paper must be signed as in 
the first instance, except that only two-thirds 
of the original signers are required to sign it. 
Every party or group of+ citizens making 
nominations, has a right to have three watch- 
ers appointed for each district. These must 
be commissioned by the County Commission- 
ers, and only one from each party shall be 
allowed in the election room at the same time. 
The watchers have a right to remain in the 
election room, but outside the guard rail from 
the opening of the polls in the morning until af- 
ter the votes have been counted, and the returns 
made out and signed by the election officers. 
ALBERT A. Brrp. 
[ To be continued. | 


‘« The essence of greatness is the perception 


that virtue is enough. Poverty is its orna- 
ment. Plenty, it does not need, and can very 
well abide its loss.’’ 

‘*Those who are capable of humility, of 
justice, of love, of aspiration, are already on 
a platform that commands the sciences and 
arts, speech and poetry, action and grace.’’— 
Emerson. 
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From Old Authors. 


From Sir Thomas More. 


[The life of Sir Thomas More was closely linked with 
the reign of Henry VIII. under whom he was Lord 
Chancellor. In the great controversy which ensued upon 
Henry’s claim to be head of the church, More took issue 
against the king and in consequence was executed. It 
was about 1518 that he published in Latin the ‘‘ Utopia,”’ 
an imaginary picture of an ideal commonwealth. The 
‘Utopia’? was translated into English in 1551. ] 


CusToMs OF THE UTOPIANS. 


Agriculture is that which is so universally 
understood among them all that no person, 
either man or woman, is ignorant of it; from 
their childhood they are instructed in it, partly 
by what they learn at school and partly by 
practice, they being led out often into the 
fields about the town, where they not only see 
others at work, but are likewise exercised in 
it themselves. 

Besides agriculture, which is so common to 
them all, every man has some peculiar trade 
to which he applies himself, such as the manu- 
facture of wool or flax, masonry, smith’s work, 
or carpenter’s work; for there is no other sort 
of trade that is in great esteem among them. 

All the island over they wear the same sort 
of clothes, without any other distinction except 
that which is necessary for marking the differ- 
ence between the two sexes, and the married 
and unmarried. The fashion never alters; 
and as it is not ungraceful, not uneasy, so it 
is fitted for their climate, and calculated both 
for their summers and winters. Every family 
make their own clothes; but all among them, 
women as well as men, learn one or other of 
the trades formerly mentioned. Women, for 
the most part, deal in wool and flax, which 
suit better with their feebleness, leaving the 
other ruder trades tothe men. Generally the 
same trade passes down from father to son, 
inclinations often following descent; but if any 
man’s genius lies another way, he is by adop- 
tion translated into a family that deals in the 
trade to which he is inclined; and when that 
is to be done, care is taken, not only by his 
father but by the magistrate, that he may be 
put to adiscreet and good man. And if, after 
a man has learned one trade, he desires to 
acquire another, that is also allowed, and is 
managed in the same manner as the former. 
When he has learned both, he follows that 
which he likes best, unless the public has more 
occasion for the other. 

The chief, and almost the only, business of 
the syphogrants is to take care that no man 
may live idle, but that every one may follow 
his trade diligently. Yet they do not wear 
themselves out with perpetual toil from morn- 
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ing to night, as if they were beasts of burden, 
which as it is indeed a heavy slavery, so it is 
the common course of life of all tradesmen 
everywhere, except among the Utopians; but 
they, dividing the day and night into twenty- 
four hours, appoint six of these for work; three 
of them are before dinner, and after that they 
dine, and interrupt their labor for two hours, 
and then they go to work again for other three 
hours, and after that they sup, and at eight 
o'clock, counting from noon, they go to bed, 
and sleep eight hours; and for their other 
hours, besides those of work and those that go 
for eating and sleeping, they are left to every 
man’s discretion; yet they are not to abuse 
that interval to luxury and idleness, but must 
employ it in some proper exercise, according 
to their various inclinations, which is for the 
most part reading. 

It is ordinary to have public lectures every 
morning before daybreak; to which none are 
obliged to go but those that are marked out 
for literature; yeta great many, both men and 
women of all ranks, go to hear lectures of one 
sort or another, according to the variety of 
their inclinations. But, if others that are not 
made for contemplation choose rather to 
employ themselves at that time in their trade, 
as many of them do, they are not hindered, 
but are commended rather as men that take 
care to serve their country After supper, 
they spend an hour in some diversion; in sum- 
mer, it is in their gardens, and in winter it is 
in the halls where they eat; and they entertain 
themselves in them, either with music or 
discourse. 

As for their clothes, observe how little work 
goes for them. While they are at labor, they 
are clothed with leather and skins, cast care- 
lessly about them, which will last seven years; 
and when they appear in public, they put on 
an upper garment, which hides the other, and 
these are all of one color, and that is the 
natural color of the wool; and as they need 
less woolen cloth than is used anywhere else, 
so that which they do need is much less costly. 
They use linen cloth more; but that is pre- 
pared with less labor, and they value cloth 
only by the whiteness of the linen, or the 
cleanness of the wool, without much regard 
to the fineness of the thread; and, whereas, 
in other places, four or five upper garments of 
woolen cloth, and of different colors, and as 
many vests of silk will scarce serve one man; 
and those that are nicer, think ten too few: 
every man there is contented with one, which 
very oft serves him two years. Nor is there 
anything that can tempt a man to desire more; 
for if he had them, he would neither be the 
warmer, nor would he make one jot the better 
appearance for it. 
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From Sir Francis Bacon. 


[Sir Francis Bacon’s career is too many-sided to be 
sketched in this brief note. The example of his lit- 
erary work which we present is by no means so good 
as much else that we might extract from his writings, for 
it is taken from the comparatively unimportant fragment 
‘“The New Atlantis.’? We reprint this extract in con- 
junction with the foregoing as an interesting contrast to 
More’s dream of a commonwealth. ] 


Pursuits IN THe New ATLANTIS. 





For the several employments and offices of 
our fellows, we have twelve that sail into for- 
eign countries under the names of other 
nations, (for our own we conceal, ) who bring 
us the books and abstracts, and patterns of 
experiments of all other parts. These we call 
‘*merchants of light.”’ 

We have three that collect the experiments 
which are in all books. These we call ‘‘ dep- 
redators. ’’ 

We have three that collect the experiments 
of all mechanical arts, and also of liberal 
sciences, and also of practices which are not 
brought into art. These we call ‘* mystery 
men.”’ 

We have three that try new experiments, 
such as themselves think good. These we call 

‘pioneers ’’ or ‘* miners.”’ 

We have three that draw the experiments 
of the former four into titles and tables, to 
give the better light for the drawing of obser- 
vations and axioms out of them. These we 
call ** compilers, ’’ 

We have three that bend themselves, look- 
ing into the experiments of their fellows, and 
cast about how to draw out of them things of 
use and practice for man’s life and knowledge, 
as well for works as for plain demonstration 
of causes, means of natural divinations, and 
the easy and clear discovery of the virtues 
and parts of bodies. These we call ‘‘ dowry 
men’ or ‘‘ benefactors. ”’ 

Then, after divers meetings and consults of 


our whole number to consider of the former, 


labors and collections, we have three that take 
care out of them to direct new experiments of 
a higher light, more penetrating into nature 
than the former. These we call ‘‘ lamps.’’ 

We have three others that do execute the 
experiments so directed, and report them. 
These we call ‘‘inoculators.”’ 

Lastly, we have three that raise the former 
discoveries by experiments into greater obser- 
vations, axioms and aphorisms. These we 
call ‘‘ interpreters of nature.”’ 

We have also, as you must think, novices 
and apprentices, that the succession of the 
former employed men do not fail; besides a 
great number of servants and attendants, men 
and women. 
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From Ben Jonson. 


[Ben Jonson was born in 1573, and died in 1637. He 
was at one time a brick layer, and afterwards a volunteer 
soldier, but finally devoted himself to the profession of 
playwright. He became the literary dictator of London, 
as was Samuel Johnson in the following century. Ben 
Jonson's lyrics, scattered through his plays and pub- 
lished in ‘* The Forest,’’ and in ‘*‘ Underwoods,’’ com- 
prise the sweetest portion of his poetry. ] 





EPpoveE. 


Not to know vice at all, and keep true state, 
Is virtue and not Fate ; 

Next to that virtue, is to know vice well, 

And her black spite expel. 

Which to effect (since no breast is so sure 

Or safe, but she’ll procure 

Some way of entrance) we must plant a guard 
Of thoughts to watch and ward 

At the eye aud ear, the ports unto the mind, 
That no strange or unkind 

Object arrive there, but the heart, our spy 
Give knowledge instantly 

To wakeful reason, our affections’ king : 
Who, in th’ examining, 

Will quickly taste the treason, and commit 
Close the close cause of it. 

*Tis the securest policy we have 

To make our sense our slave. 

But this true course is not embraced by many— 
By many ? scarce by any. 

For either our affections do rebel, 

Or else the sentinel, 

That should ring larum to the heart, doth sleep; 
Or some great thought doth keep 

Back the intelligence, and falsely swears 
They are hase and idle fears 

Whereof the loyal conscience so complains. 
Thus, by these subtle trains 

Do several passions invade the mind, 

And strike our reason blind. 
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Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast: 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed: 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
Allis not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art: 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
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Books. 


MvnicipAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT Brirary. 
By Albert Shaw. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 


We have here a most important treatise 
upon what the author aptly calls ‘‘ The new 
art of city government,’’ and a very store- 
house of ammunition for the practical reformer 
of American municipal conditions. The elo- 
quent facts, which Mr. Shaw has the gift 
of presenting in most lucid and interesting 
form, should certainly speak effectively to the 
already aroused attention of intelligent Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Many will learn with surprise the extent of 
municipal responsibility assumed by the larger 
British towns. Water supplies, ‘‘the most 
imperative of all local considerations,’’ are in 
nearly every instance public enterprises, and 
gas works have long been municipalized in 
very many towns, with the result that a good 
quality of gas is furnished at a cost of from 
fifty to seventy-five cents per 1000 feet, while 
large sums go to sinking fund and interest 
accounts. In many cases the gas works will 
soon become very productive city properties. 
A tendency is also manifest toward the mu- 
nicipalization of electricity. ‘‘ Towns are 
beginning with a central plant, and are pro- 
posing also to furnish power for machinery.”’ 
‘Almost exactly one-third the mileage of 
street railways in Great Britain is con- 
structed and is owned by the municipal or 
local authorities.’’ Some of these are leased 
to private companies at rates which are rapidly 
paying off the original cost. 

Among other public enterprises, we note, 
municipal markets and _ slaughter-houses, 
parks and play-grounds, cemeteries, baths and 
wash-houses, drainage-works and sewage 
farms, hospitals for infectious diseases, cre- 
matories for infected articles, lodging-houses 
and ‘* Family Homes,’’ libraries, art galleries, 
museums, model tenements, industrial homes 
and technical schools, provisions for the de- 
tection of food adulteration. 

All these, so far as time has shown, are 
conducted by the city with eminently satis- 
factory results. 

The highest integrity, ability and skill are, 
of course, indispensable for the carrying on of 
enterprises so vast and varied. How these are 
secured is well shown in Mr. Shaw’s luminous 
pages. Responsibility for general administra- 
tion and supervision is centred in the city 
council, composed of councilmen and alder- 
men, the latter ‘‘simply a dignified rank of 
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councilmen ’’ elected by the council, and (in 


England) enjoying longer tenure. Members 
of the council often serve by successive re- 
elections for thirty and even forty years, the 
British taxpayer realizing the financial value 
of experience and efficiency. 

‘*The councilors, as a rule, are representa- 
tives of the best elements of business life.’’ 
They are men of intelligeyce and character, 
and of practical conversance with affairs. The 
mayoralty is the one office that ‘‘ rotates.’’ It 
confers dignity and honor rather than re- 
sponsibility. The mayor is almost invariably 
one who has served with ability and efficiency 
on the council, in which he usually remains 
after the expiration of his year of splendor in 
the mayor’s robes. No salaries attach to any 
of these positions, though the council may 
make appropriations for the maintenance of 
the mayor’s official dignity. 

A large part of the success of English city 
government is due to the superiority of the 
appointive heads of departments, who are 
selected wholly without regard to residence or 
party considerations. The highest salaries are 
paid for experience and skill, and the offices 
are practically permanent. 

The British ratepayer unquestionably re- 
ceives far more for his money than does the 
payer of American municipal taxes. Do our 
conditions differ so vitally as to forbid the 
application of British methods to American 
city government? The large foreign element 
in our city populations is unknown in Great 
Britain, and party politics is far less often a 
factor in municipal affairs there than here. 
The numerous openings into public life in 
America, due to the division of political 
powers and duties between nation, state, 
county and city, makes it more difficult to 
secure fit men for city offices than in England, 
where municipal positions rank next in im- 
portance and dignity to parliamentary seats. 

Our present tendency toward centralizing 
_power in mayor and governor does not seem 
likely to be permanent. The ancient Romans 
were wont, when matters became desperate, to 
put themselves into the hands of a Dictator 
for the turbulent time being. So we make a 
Dictator of mayor or governor till we can spare 
time from our money-getting to prepare to 
manage our affairs in accordance with our 
real, underlying faith in democratic institu- 
tions. It is idle to say, as some of Mr. Shaw’s 
critics have said, that, because of our peculiar 
circumstances and our unique history, the ex- 
periences of other lands are no guides for us. 
We have, indeed, had, hitherto, a unique his- 
tory, and have worked our way largely without 
the light of experience upon our path. Never 
before has a people already highly cultured 
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and skilled in government been set down upon 
a vacant continent (for our Indian population 
was always an insignificant factor) of bound- 
less fertility and limitless area, far from 
entangling relations with, or officious interfer- 
ence from other States, and there left to the 
work of nation-making. We have always had 
the continent at our back. If one were any- 
wise cramped by his environment he had but 
to cross the mountains or the great rivers. 
Land was to be had for the taking, There 
was boundless scope for the most restless and 
the most lawless spirit. Under these abnor- 
mal conditions we have builded our state as 
state was never builded before. Only within 
our own generation has all this become 
changed. Now our conditions are, at last, 
becoming like those of the older nations. We 
are beginning to feel the pressure which they 
have long felt. We have no longer the safety- 
valve of an empty continent. We have now 
reached that normal state where at last, the 
lamp of experience may be our guide The 
marvelous growth of our cities is destined to 
continue, for it is due to the same causes as is 
the more wonderful and more rapid growth of 
European cities. The wisdom which others 
have gained through inestimable cost in treas- 
ure and suffering it will be sinful folly for us 
to scorn. 
Jesse Macy. 


Tue Goupen House. 
Dudley Warner. 
Brothers. 


A Story. By Charles 
New York: Harper & 


When a novel appears, which, without ill- 
temper, without personal animus and without 
exaggeration, lays its finger upon a great 
danger of social and national life and makes 
the novel-reading public feel the danger a per- 
sonal one, that book must be noteworthy, and 
of more than passing interest to thoughtful 
people. And when this novel is written 
with a grace of description and a delightful 
humor that surprises us into mirth at most 
unexpected times, surely the public may ac- 
knowledge an actual debt to the author. This 
was the case of the ‘* Little Journey in the 
World,”’ and is that of ‘‘ The Golden House.”’ 

That there is risk of the loss of the American 
ideal, with all that it implies, in certain strata 
of our social life, it does not need the touch 
of an artist to reveal; we have only to take 
up a newspaper, or listen to the talk at a din- 
ner table, to find this out. And perhaps that 
this loss means a large personal loss of happi- 
ness, is a fact that we are willing to accept 
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without argument, but certainly it is just here 
that the hand and the eye of the novelist find 
naturally their special work, without indi- 
ating and emphasizing the matter in hand 
until it grows into that somewhat over-indi- 
cated and over-emphasized entity, an unmis- 
takable Novel of Purpose. That the larger 
and impersonal peril affects us with a real 
sense of depression even beneath the veil of 
such humor as that of the description of Jack’s 
‘*busy day,’’ which delights by its tolerance 
as well as the wit of its satire, is no small 
evidence of the writer’s power. 

From the gentle intimation, apparently 
almost grudgingly made, that possibly the 
fashionable seriousnesses of our enlightened 
and progressive age donot wholly satisfy even 
its most nearly finished products, to the by- 
the-way reflections with their definite message, 
the note is the same. The account of Edith’s 
literary club which must appeal to every par- 
taker of the stimulant provided at such 
functions where, ‘‘somehow, she was not 
stimulated, for the impression seemed to pre- 
vail that now Steele was disposed of’’—there 
is a whole lecture on the study of literature in 
that one phrase !—and the pages which remind 
us that our American ideal should be ‘‘ the 
embodiment of a great national idea and 
destiny ’’—-both bear the marks of the same 
keen insight which would give its word of 
warning. 

‘* What we saw in Washington on his knees 
at Valley Forge, or blazing with wrath at the 
cowardice on Monmouth—in Lincoln entering 
Richmond with bowed head and infinite sor- 
row and yearning in his heart ’*—do not visions 
like these make even the high civilization of 
the conversation at luncheon, when it ap- 
peared that every one had been ‘‘ over’’ in the 
course of the season, seem a bit trivial and 
inadequate, even when closed by the generous 
altruism of the general agreement that ‘‘ the 
saloons would have to go?’’ 

sut that he may not do the country and 
the century the wrong of implying that all its 
earnestness is artificial, Mr. Warner gives us 
the two figures of Father Damon and Ruth 
Leigh. Their sincerity and their consistency, 
their differing conceptions of the meaning of 
life with the like results in their manifestations 
of it, witness to the varieties of our civilization 
and its calm confidence. That two such ex- 
ponents should be chosen is in itself indicative 
of great changes; an ascetic, Anglican priest 
and a woman, whois an agnostic and a physi- 
cian, representing a great deal of what is best 
in our life—could anything say more clearly 
that we have departed from the ways of our 
fathers—whether for better or worse—who 
sought to establish a church without a bishop 





and advocated the Pauline theory of female 
subjection ? 

Although so much of the vital interest of the 
book centres about these two most picturesque 
and most attractive figures, the writer makes 
us feel that it is on the Ediths that the rise 
or fall of the social standard depends, and 
that, as the pathos of Margaret’s failure takes 
hold of every heart, so should Edith’s ultimate 
success encourage our hope in the power for 
salvation of character, even in an environ- 
ment that would rob it of its full value. 

But does Mr. Warner mean to leave us here 
with a little of the carking care that bids us 
distrust the happy conclusions where goodness 
and happiness seem to coincide? We cannot 
feel sure of the entire satisfaction of Jack's 
and Edith’s lives even after the former begins to 
dealin string! Will even love bring together 
the paths which have steadily diverged for so 
long? Wehave a feeling that Father Damon 
and Ruth Leigh would say no; that Nemesis is 
not so easily diverted after all. Henderson’s 
life is a striking example of the justice of the 
gods. Who has not met Miss Tavish, and 
found himself a little influenced by the hints 
dropped by Mavick—‘‘one of a class who 
are to reconcile social and political life in this 
country? ”’ 


The book abounds in the delightful touches 
that Mr. Warner’s admirers do not need to be 
told of—altogether it is a piece of fiction to be 
thankful for, without necessarily wondering 


if its author means to hint that the influ- 

ences of character that maintains, are not as 

inevitable as those of character that fails. 
ANNIE E.ror. 


OvurLINEs OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL History. 
3y W. Cunningham, D. D., and Ellen A. 
MeArthur. Pp. xii, 274. Cambridge His- 
torical Series. London and New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 


This book is in one sense an epitome of 
Professor Cunningham’s large work on the 
History of English Industry and Commerce; 
in another sense it is a new brief work on the 
same subject. Although it covers the same 
general field of Economic History from early 
times to the nineteenth century, yet it bears 
the marks of independent preparation, and 
differs in arrangement, in purpose and in pro- 
portion of parts. 

The scope of the work may be given in 
outline as follows: Three introductory chapters 
describe respectively the subject of industrial 
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history, the race constituents of the English 
people from the Saxon conquest downwards, 
for the authors are not willing to accept the 
continued existence of the British race on Ro- 
man institutions, and, thirdly, the physical re- 
sources and characteristics of England. Then 
follow two admirable chapters on the Manors 
and the Towns, analyzing these institutions at 
the time of their predominance in society, and 
tracing their progressive weakening to the 
middle or close of the fifteenth century. The 
succeeding chapters are devoted, one to tracing 
the beginnings of a national, as contrasted 
with a local economic life; another to a com- 
paratively detailed description of the various 
sides of this national life as regulated by a 
strong central government with the deliberate 
object of attaining national power and great- 
ness, that is to say under the so-called 
mercantile system. 

Subsequently finance, agriculture and cap- 
italistic production are separately described in 
their changes during the later years of the 
Middle Ages and during modern times; and a 
final chapter is given to a short account of the 
phenomena of international trade. 

Here, as in other parts of the book, the 
authors do not deny to themselves some dis- 
cussion of general questions of theory or policy 
not strictly within the realm of Economic 
History. But this divergence from the strict 
line of history has abundance of historical 
justification. The political economists have 
from time immemorial made use of history as 
a convenient source of supply for arguments 
to support their favorite theories; it is cer- 
tainly fair enough, now that a real economic 
history has been constructed, that the histo- 
rians should make retaliatory captures in the 
domain of theory or practical policy. More- 
over, Professor Cunningham uses this privilege 
with great moderation. 

The book is, in our opinion, a valuable con- 
tribution to its subject, for three reasons: first, 
it is, notwithstanding its brevity, a scholarly, 
well thought-out, complete treatise on its sub- 
ject; secondly, it is, because of its brevity, 
available for busy students in other lines who 
can now readily familiarize themselves with 
this comparatively recent aspect or method of 
treatment of history; and, thirdly, it gives us 
a book, the only one on its subject, to be used 
with classes, to give definiteness and symmetry 
in the study of a subject that will probably 
always have to be taught mainly through 
lectures or personal investigation. A good 
index and an ingenious, comparative chrono- 
logical table complete a book in which, in 
respect to its purpose, the reviewer finds 
nothing that is not commendable. 

E. P. Cnryney. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


Summer Meeting of 1895. 


The American University Magazine for May contains an 
illustrated article on the University Extension Summer 
Meeting with some account of the Extension movement in 
England and America. 


The pamphlet containing syllabus of the lectures in 
the Department of Literature and History is ready for 
distribution and will be sent to any address upon appli- 
cation. It is an attractive pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
with manilla covers, containing suggestions for prepara- 
tory reading and in the case of some of the courses very 
valuable general bibliography. The subjects embrace 
the history, philosophy, Epic poetry, drama, and art of 
ancient Greece. All students interested in these sub- 
jects will find the syllabus of value whether they expect 
to be present at the Summer Meeting or not. 


The announcement of the Department of Civics and 
Politics has also been issued. ‘The courses are as follows: 
Constitutional Government in the United States, Wood- 
row Wilson (Princeton); Politics in the Modern Demo- 
cracy, J. N. Jenks (Cornell); Political Parties and 
Political Leadership, Jesse Macy (Iowa); Relation of 
the State to Industrial Society, H. C. Adams ( Michigan) ; 
American Political Inventions, etc., A. B. Hart (Har- 
vard); The American Citizen: His Privileges and 
Immunities, E. J. James (Pennsylvania); I. Industrial- 
ism, II. Militarism, W. G. Sumner (Yale); Govern- 
ment of European Cities, Albert Shaw (Review of 
Reviews); Municipal Government of Philadelphia, 
Albert A. Bird; Social Problems of Cities, E. R. L. 
Gould (Johns Hopkins); Social Ideas and Social Reali- 
ties, William Bayard Hale; -+Social Reform, Edward 
Everett Hale. 


The Department of Civics and Politics is intended for 
three classes: First, special students and teachers of 
history and political science. To such students the 
courses are of especial value as giving expression to the 
present position of the study of politics and kindred 
subjects in American universities. Second, graduates of 
colleges or secondary schools whose study has been 
chiefly in other departments of learning, whether classi- 
cal, scientific or technical, as a means of supplementing 
and more nearly rounding out a curriculum of liberal 
culture. Third, persons without special academic train- 
ing, who nevertheless desire assistance in understanding 
the principles of government, the character of the politi- 
cal reforms now in progress or urgently needed, and the 
relation between political reform and social progress. 
To such persons also the courses will be intelligible, 
stimulating and helpful. 

Association with special students and with the most 
eminent teachers of these subjects will prove an excel- 
lent introduction to more profound and systematic study 
and a more intelligent appreciation of the social move- 
ments in progress. 


The Summer Meeting offers an absolutely unique 
opportunity to teachers for the study of psychology, the 
science which underlies the practice of their own profes- 
sion. The courses offered are as follows: Psychology of 
the Normal Mind, twenty lectures; Physiological Psy- 
chology of Adult and Child, twenty lectures; Hypnotic 
and Kindred Abnormal States of Mind, Seminar, twenty 
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sessions; Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, Laboratory, thirty hours; Experimental Methods 
of Child Study, Laboratory, thirty hours. 


The instruction in the Department of Psychology will 
be given by Dr. William Romaine Newbold, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy, and Dr. Lightner Witmer, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. The instructors have carefully planned 
the work of the session, so that the various parts fit into 
and supplement each other, the aim being to give a 
complete and thorough course in modern psychology. 
Due attention will be given to a consideration of the 
results of recent investigations into hypnotism, double 
consciousness, and the many other forms of mental 
abnormality, to the physiology of the nervous system, 
and to the methods and results of experimentation upon 
the mental phenomena of the adult and child. It is 
thus intended in these courses to use the results of the 
most recent investigations in a number of related fields 
to throw side-lights upon the problems of the normal 
human mind. 

The lecture courses and seminar will occupy four and 
a half hours daily. In addition to this, each student 
may profitably take one of the two laboratory courses, 
occupying daily one and a half hours each. The lecture 
courses and seminar will be given in the morning, the 
laboratory courses in the afternoon. The seminar is 
open only to students of this department. A special fee 
of tive dollars will be charged for each laboratory course. 


The Department of Mathematics under the charge of 
Dr. I. J. Schwatt, will form classes in such of the follow- 
ing subjects as may be desired by the students in attend- 
ance: Algebra, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, 
Calculus, Determinants and Theory of Equations, Mod- 
ern Geometry, Differential Equations, Theory of Func- 
tions. Any course for which there are not at least five 
applicants may be withdrawn. Courses adapted to the 
needs of teachers in secondary and grammar schools will 
be provided, as well as more advanced courses for instruc- 
tors in colleges and high schools and for advanced students 
of mathematics. On Monday evening, July 1, Dr. 
Schwatt will deliver to the students of all departments 
of the Summer Meeting, an address on ‘‘ The Import- 
ance of a Mathematical Training to Students of the 
Various Branches of Science.”’ 


Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, who has had charge of the music 
in the two previous sessions of the Summer Meeting, 
will offer this year courses in Harmony and Counter- 
point, meeting respectively on alternate days at 9 a. m. 
The success of these courses in the past two years insures 
a large and enthusiastic class. The fee for either course 
is five dollars. Students may combine either or both 
courses with attendance upon any other department. 


The needs of teachers have been kept in view by the 
society in the entire Summer Meeting since they consti- 
tute a large though perhaps not a preponderating ele- 
ment inthe attendance. No department is intended 
exclusively for teachers or for the members of any other 
profession. Any such arrangement would be contrary to 
the spirit both of the Summer Meetingand of University 
Extension. One of the fundamental ideas of the meet- 
ing is the opportunity for the mingling of the representa- 
tives of many callings and for the free intercourse of all 
with the large corps of lecturers who in the Summer 
Meeting are not so much formal lecturers as fellow stu- 
dents and friends, a rdle which the greatest teachers have 
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always most enjoyed. One department of the approach- 
ing session, however, that of Biology, has been organized 
almost entirely because of the repeated demands for it 
on the part of the Philadelphia teachers, and its courses 
will be of the greatest practical usefulness to any teacher 
who is likely to be called upon to give either elementary 
or more advanced instruction in Nature study. 


The Department of Biology includes the following 
courses: 

Botany.—Lectures and laboratory work, W. P. Wilson 
(Pennsylvania). 

Systematic Botany.—Lectures, laboratory and field 
excursions, J. M. Macfarlane (Pennsylvania). 

The Vertebrate Animals.—Lectures and laboratory, 
E. D. Cope ( Pennsylvania). 

The Invertebrate Animals.—Lectures and laboratory, 
J. S. Kingsley (Tufts). 

The Lower Plants.—Lectures and laboratory, B. D. 
Halsted ( Rutgers). 

Biology from Standpoint of Teachers in the Elementary 
Schools.—Lucy L. W. Wilson (Philadelphia Normal 
School). 

How Garden Varieties Originate : a Study in Evolu- 
tion.—L. H. Bailey (Cornell). 

The New Evolution.—C. O. Whitman (Chicago ). 

Miss Helen Blaylock, whose course in Vocal Culture 
was given before the students of the Department of 
Literature last year, will organize a special class in that 
subject in the present meeting if there is a sufficient 
demand. The charge will be five dollars for the term of 
four weeks. Members of the class may also arrange for 
private lessons at reduced rates. The schedule of work 
suggested is as follows: 

First week.—A preparatory study of the organs of 
respiration and the functions of the throat, and the 
development of the lungs and chest. 

Second week.—Voice production, vowel analysis and 
tone color. 

Third week.—A study of the elements of speech in 
their relation to artistic delivery. 

Fourth week.—Vocal expression, or the adaptation of 
the voice to a correct and natural utterance of thought. 

The object of the course is not to cover extensive 
ground but rather to lay the foundation for self-culture. 


Students may now obtain full announcement of the 
entire meeting or special announcement of any depart- 
ment on application to the University Extension office, 
111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Notes. 


On the evening of Tuesday, April 16, Association Hall, 
Philadelphia, was full to the last tier of seats in the 
upper gallery, to hear Mr. W. Hudson Shaw speak on the 
‘*Social Ferment in England;’’ and William Bayard 
Hale discuss ‘‘ Social Ideals and Social Realities in Ameri- 
ca.’”’ Provost Harrison, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, presided and introduced the lecturers. Mr. 
Shaw, speaking from the experience of a University 
Extension teacher, whose peripatetic life had brought 
him into contact with all conditions of men in all parts of 
England, did not hesitate to say that he considered that 
country on the verge of a social revolution, of which 
her statesmen have as yet scarcely a premonition. He 
showed how the sudden growth of socialistic doctrines 
had converted the cautious British workingman into a 
believer in the common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. This change of opinion he attributed chiefly 
to the influence of Merrie England, a million copies of 
which have been sold in Great Britain within a year, at 
a penny each. It is an exposition of socialistic doctrines 
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by Robert Blatchford, editor of the Clarion, and it has 
been read by probably four millions of the English 
people. 

Mr. Shaw deplored the dangers likely to arise from the 
influence of such reading, and asserted his renewed faith 
in the mission of the Extension lecturer, who alone is in 
the position of a wise friend able to warn and guide 
intelligences kindled into action without the wisdom 
coming from a knowledge of the world’s experience. He 
spoke most eloquently of the sufferings, the limitations 
and the indignities which attach to poverty and precari- 
ous livelihood; and he touched with a firm hand those 
chords which in every sound heart respond to an appeal 
for the relief of humanity from evils which are too 
apparent. He did not, however, attempt to indicate the 
means by which these evils are to be overcome, further 
than to demand from the well-to-do and instructed 
classes the same concern for their less fortunate fellow- 
men which has brought to being the reforms of the past. 
It is the discontent of those who can feel injustice to 
others rather than of those who suffer injustice which is 
fruitful in the amelioration of social evils. It would 
have been well if Mr. Shaw had called attention to the 
fact that the condition of the poor is not worse but better 
than formerly, and that it is only our greater conscious- 
ness of actual conditions that makes the problems of 
poverty so pressing. 

Mr. Hale, although so seriously ill as scarcely to be able 
to keep his feet, held the large audience for another hour, 
while he developed his thesis of the sanctity of the 
family, the nation and the church as the institutions 
upon which society is based. His discussion of the rela- 
tion of the individual to family, nation and church, of 
the nature of political parties, of art in relation to the 
few or many, of mobs, of the character of the church, of 
confederacy and nationality, and finally his presentation 
of the ideal of the nation, were full of suggestion. No 
serious listener could have failed to find in the addresses 
of the evening ample food for thought or have failed to 
be incited to the careful study of our social relations. 


Proposed Testimonial to Mr. Sadler. 


The Oxford Gazette prints the following circular which 
will be of interest to our readers. The CITIZEN will be 
glad to receive and forward to the Oxford secretary any 
subscriptions to the proposed fund. It is suggested that 
any such subscriptions should be sent early in May. 


‘* Tt will be known to all those who are interested in the 
work of University Extension that Mr. Sadler has been 
appointed to the post of Director of Special Enquiries in 
the Education Department: a desire has been expressed 
in several quarters that his long connection with the 
Oxford branch of the movement should be commemora- 
ted in some permanent way; many it is thought who have 
enjoyed his kindness, been guided by his counsel, and 
stirred by his enthusiasm, will welcome the opportunity 
of giving something to such an object. 

‘* In the present stage of the Extension work we believe 
that no purpose would be more sympathetic to Mr. Sadler 
than the foundation of a scholarship or scholarships, to 
be held by working men at the Summer Meeting: it is 
hoped thatsuch a proposal will meet with general approval. 

“It is proposed to communicate to Mr. Sadler the 
names of all who give, but to add no further particulars; 
and we are quite sure that it would be his wish that no 
one should be asked personally, but that all subscriptions 
should be quite spontaneous. 

‘* A desire has been expressed in many quarters that 
some small part of the sum raised should be used for a 
personal gift to Mr. Sadler; it is proposed tocarry out 
this suggestion. 

‘‘A copy of this paper is being sent to each local secre- 
tary, and to the various papers connected in any way 
with education.’’ 
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Porter & Coates, 


1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS 


On our counters are the latest publications 
of American and English authors. The new- 
est and most attractive gift books and illus- 
trated books. 

We carry a large stock of Histories, Travels, 
Biographies, Books in the field of Belles- 
Lettres, General Literature, Science and Fic- 
tion, Juvenile Books, Children’s Books and 
Toy Books. 

Especial attention is called to our magnificent 
stock of Rare and Choice Books, Art Books, 
First Editions and Extra Illustrated Books, 
bound in fine bindings by well-known binders; 
this is one of the finest, if not the finest of 
such collections in America. 

The Old Print Department is now conven- 
iently arranged. In it will be found a choice 
collection of Rare Old 


collectors, and of Engravings, 


Prints of interest to 
Etchings and 
Mezzotints of general interest. 


Stationery Department. 


Elegant Note Papers in all the different styles, 
especially designed for polite correspondence. 


Wedding Invitations engraved in the latest form. 


Fine Leather Folios, Pocket Books, Card Cases in 


Sixth Large Edition on Press. 


~The Century 
Cyclopedia of Names. 


THE REFERENCE-BOOK 
par excellence. 


Not only the very latest, but the most 


wonderful single-volume reference-book 


ever made. It is just what every one 


wants. Here, in one alphabetical order, 


fully defined, are 


Names of Persons : 
Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divinittes, Characters in 
Fiction, etc. 

Names of Places: 


Modern and Ancient Geographical Names, Imaginary 
Places, etc. 


Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, Animals, 
Ships, Buildings, Institutions, Parties, Clubs, Works 
of Art, Stars, Constellations, etc. 


Names of Books, Operas, Plays and Important 


Characters therein. 


Historical Events : 
Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, Riots, Crusades, 
Alliances, etc. 


A book to which one may turn when 
in doubt as to any name met with in one’s 
reading. 

Price, from $10 to $15, according to 
binding. Sold only by subscription—not 
in the book-stores. For particulars ad- 


dress the publishers: 


plain and sterling silver mountings, Ivory Paper 


Folders, Unique Designs in Japanese and French | THE CENTURY CO., 


Carvings. | 
Special Selections of Faience, Heraldic | 33 E. 17th St., Union Square (North), 
Designs, Monograms and Address Dies. New York. 








OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series. 
No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Brad- 
ford’s First Dialogue; 50, Winthrop’s ‘Conclusions for 
the Plantation in New England;’’ 51, ‘‘New England’s 
First Frutits,’’ 1643; 52, Jobn Eliot’s ‘‘Indian Grammar 
Begun ;’’ 53, John Cotton’s *‘God’s Promise to His Plan- 
tation;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Wntbrop ; 
55, Thomas Hooker’s ‘“‘Way of the Churches of New 
England.’’ 

‘Phe Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of 
five cents a copy, or four dollars per hundred, the aim 
being to bring valuable original documents within 
easy reach of persons interested in historical studies. 
Complete lists sent on application. 


Directors of Old South Studies, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


Old Riders who 
know Bicycles 


Are accustomed to ignore friendships, and 
measure wheels without 


mercy. 


7 mouhts must 

~" stand the crucial 

test of reputation gained 

\ by years of honest and 

sy) skilful construction and 

jy dealing. The best riders, 

_~ oldest riders, the most in- 

gent wheelmen of the country 

know Columbias to be the standard of 
bicycle excellence for the world, and ride 
them in preference to any other wheels. 


At 8100 
COLUMBIAS 
Are beyond criticism. 
HART CYCLE CO., - &16 Arch St. 


Art Catalogue mailed Free on request. 
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The Public-School Bureau, 


| sive teachers to enroll with us. 


{[May, 1895. 


MANAGED BY 


GEORGE P. BROWN, Editor of Pudiic-School Journal, 
E. C. HEWETT, Ex-Pres. Ill, State Normal University, 


| is successfully engaged in placing teachers in ad/ 


grades of schools. 

Registration fee, $2.00. We invite any good, progres- 
We want no others. 
Address 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUREAU, Bloomington, III. 


The Public-School Journal, 


published monthly, eleven months in the year, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most progressive and 
practical teachers’ magazines in the country. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy will be sent free, on application to 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co., 
Bloomington, II1. 


New and Progressive Books, 


by McMurry, DeGarmo, and others, are attracting 
the attention of our most thoughtful educators. Send 
for catalogue, as above, to 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co., Publishers. 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES—CUT 
PRICES. Typewriters rented everywhere. 
Machines sold on instalments. Delivered free 
on eash sales. Write for terms. Mention 
advertisement. THE STANDARD TYPE- 
WRITER EXCHANGE, 604 and 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW CITY DIRECTORY. 


Messrs. JAMES GopsILL’s Sons have issued 
their Philadelphia City Directory for 1895. It is 
most complete and thoroughly creditable. In 
addition to the vast number of names, ad- 
dresses and occupations accurately given in 
this useful volume, there is a storehouse of 
classified information as to municipal, state 
and national governments, institutions and 
officials ; banks and all classes of corporations 
and other business concerns ; churches, bene- 
ficial and other societies ; hospitals ; railroad, 
steamship and telegraph companies. The book 
is a fine specimen of press-work and binding. 
Both in its plan and execution it is a credit to 


| the publishers and to their Manager, Mr. S. B. 


Roney. 





